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N the current Review of English Studies 
there is an interesting paper on ‘Sir 
Thomas More as a Translator of the Bible ’ by 
the Rev. Canon F, E. Hutchinson. These 
translations occur in More’s De quatuoy novis- 
simis written in 1522, first printed in 1557, 
and in the ‘ Dyalogue of Comforte agaynste 
tribulacyon’ which he wrote in the Tower. 
The writer of the article believes him to have 
been translating from the Vulgate, and gives a 
number of comparisons between his render- 
ings and those of other sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century translators. More, he says, 
like the Rheims translators, had an affection 
for Church Latin; also, like Tyndale, he was 
ready to use racy and homely words. 
Examples of the latter are the sentence upon 
the serpent. ‘‘ {Eve] sha] frushe thyne head 
in peices, & thou shalt lye in a wayte to 
styng her heele,” and Job’s saying of the 
wicked that ‘‘ They leade theyr life in 
pleasure, & at a poppe down they descende 
into hell.” Canon Hutchinson reminds us 
that a chief difficulty for every translator of 
the Bible before an English tradition was 
established was the rendering of the Jewish 
proper names for persons and institutions. 
More uses ‘‘ Pascha’’ for the Feast of the 
Passover; ‘‘the auncientes’’ for —seniores 
(zpecBirepo.) and preserves the traditional 
English pronunciation by writing ‘‘ Mary 
Mawdelein.”” For ‘‘ Render unto Caesar 
-..” he has ‘‘Geue the Emperor those 
thinges that are his.’’ A further difference 
between More and the Reformation trans- 
lators (which has not, our author thinks, any 
theological significance) is the translation of 
Dominus by “ our Lord,” not restricting the 
form to Christ alone, as is done in the 
Authorised Version and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Walter Hilton and other mediaeval 


THOMAS Sampson was a teacher in 

Oxford during the fourteenth century. 
He is not unknown to the student of ‘the 
Middle Ages for he left voluminous writings 
behind him, the most interesting of which are 
his model letters. In these he instructs his 
pupils not only how to address relations and 
friends, superiors and inferiors such as they 
will certainly meet with in the course of an 
ordinary life, but also high personages such 
as the pope, kings or princes, whom they may 
address not merely from some humble station 
but from a famous castle or an exalted office. 
An amusing feature here is that Thomas, for 
his fictitious purpose, uses names of actual 
persons and places. As one might expect, 
from the huge number of these model letters, 
realistically invented, one gets a lively picture 
of the world as it then appeared to the eyes 
of Oxford students and teachers. Not every- 
one will have opportunity to hunt all this 
out, but we owe to Dr. H. G. Richardson a 
paper on Thomas Sampson in the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library (October, 1939), 
and now we have yet another — an excellent 
piece of work closely documented — entitled 
‘* Business Training in Medieval Oxford,’ 
contributed to the quarterly American 
Historical Review for January of this year. 
Though letter-writing is the part of Samp- 
son’s work which affords most to interest 
students of our day, to him and his pupils it 
was subsidiary to conveyancing, book-keeping 
sufficient to keep manorial accounts, and 
other forms of business which were beneath 
the attention of the professional lawyer. 
Thomas Sampson was not in the University 
a teacher of high degree, but the very com- 
monplaceness of his work lends it attractive- 
ness as well as importance as a delineation of 
the. past. 


THERE may be something refreshing, even 

amusing, in a time like the present in 
going back to Verlaine and therewith to all 
the ideas about poetry, suffering, good and 
evil, and religion with which he once stirred 
the young and literary-minded. These 
ideas have receded for us, as we struggle up 
the spiral of the ages, to a distance, in 
appearance, further away than mediaeval 
ideas. In the current Scrutiny Mr. Martin 
Turnell has a ‘‘ Postscript on Verlaine’ 
which aims at correcting some excess of 
admiration for a poet who yet remains— 





writers had the same usage: ‘‘ psalmynge in 





within limits—admirable. Mr. Turnell 
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acknowledges: the charm of the ‘‘ personal 
accent ’? in Verlaine; of his affinities with 
folk poetry and with the anonymous writers 
of the Middle Ages; of a certain dignity 
which informs his much-belauded religious 
verse. He questions the praise that has been 
lavished upon him as the inventor of a néw 
poetry which should be drawn from more 
subtle insight into the human heart. 
Verlaine’s best poetry was light poetry, 
poetry of surface emotion and the mood of 
the moment—no more than this, because he 
was incapable of sufficient weight and pene- 
tration ‘‘to achieve a fusion’’ of sense- 
impressions or folk-elements with “ the new 
complexity.’’ He could simulate such a 
fusion by certain tricks—by the use of ‘‘ faint 
melody and the indeterminate colours,’’ by 
the ‘‘ placing a generalised word immediately 
in front of or immediately after something 
that looks like a concrete and particular 
description.’’ It will be perceived that this 
line of criticism leads on to some interesting 
considerations. Mr. Turnell observes 
shrewdly that ‘‘the poets of the Symbolist 
Movement, far from being the profound 
analysts of human emotion that they are 
often said to be, show signs of losing that 
remarkable power of translating obscure per- 
ceptions into words which distinguishes the 
great French masters’’; Verlaine, attempt- 
ing ‘‘ to give simple feelings the appearance 
of complexity merely by describing them as 
subtle’’ foreshadows, he takes it, the 
surrealists ‘‘ in whose work we find the same 
trick of flinging ill-assorted words together in 
the hope that some new experience will 
emerge. . .’’ Mr. Turnell’s chief severity is 
reserved for Verlaine’s religious poetry. 
Even where it is dignified its dignity, derived 
from vocabulary and on occasion from the 
‘‘thud of alexandrines’”’ is, if not exactly 
insincere, factitious; and it is compromised 
by the poet’s use of ‘‘sentimental, ready- 
made phrases’”’ to convey his feelings. Here 
we are on ground that may be disputed: the 
literary criticism of religious poetry often 
makes pronouncements in ignorance of main 
factors. However, as regards Verlaine, we 
find ourselves in substantial agreement with 


Mr, Turnell. 


]‘ the February number of La France Libre 
M. Denis Saurat—who, though we cannot 
all follow him everywhere, is an original 
and penetrating thinker on many subjects,— 
has an article on reform in French national 
education. He begins with what can be said 
in praise of the system evolved by the Third 











Republic. By its impartiality in opening all 
avenues to even its worst enemies, provided 
they showed ability, the Republic may be said 
to have cut its own throat. Yet the intellec- 
tual results of the policy stand out as in large 
measure justifying it. Its defects, M. Saurat 
esteems to be first, a much too great, an 
‘ effroyable,”’ uniformity: (‘‘c’est ainsi que 
les Frangais de 1940 out tous commis les 
mémes erreurs ...’’); and next, its failure 
to solve, or rather its tendency to aggravate 
one of the great national problems, the deadly 
opposition between the parties labelled 
respectively ‘‘ clerical’ and ‘ anti-clerical.” 
His scheme of reform starts from two prin- 
ciples: (a) Education shall be directed to 
drawing from each child, so far as is possible, 
that which he is gifted to produce—instead of 
teaching all children the same things; 
(b) Tolerance shall be enjoined on every one, 
tolerance not only of different opinions but 
also of different temperaments from one’s 
own. Variety is to be fully encouraged. 
The practical advice towards these ends is 
what has been often urged before: First, dis- 
crimination between children _ specially 
talented in this or that way and the general 
run of children, destined to form the bulk of 
the nation, the ‘‘ homme ordinaire {qui] en 
son for intérieur, a toujours un certain 
mépris, justifié, pour le spécialiste.”” These 
latter are to be taught first, what will be 
useful to them; secondly, what may amuse 
them, make their life pleasant and enjoyable. 
Put into English some of the advice here 
would mean, See that the ‘‘ ordinary” 
children acquire hobbies, in which M. Saurat 
touches on a fundamental problem, fairly 
often mentioned, but as yet most imperfectly 
tackled—the use of leisure, 

On the question of religion in educa- 
tion, M. Saurat emphasizes the importance 
of teaching each child that there exist other 
religions beside his own and of presenting 
these different religions to him under a 
favourable aspect. The Catholic director is 
to say to the children of his flock: ‘‘ Tu vois 
toutes ces croyances, toutes ces ignorances: 
tout le monde n’est pas aussi fortuné que toi; 
souviens-toi d’étre charitable pour ceux qui 
sont différents de toi.”” To which the school 
is to add ‘‘ Qui sait? Peut-étre sur certains 
points, y a-t-il des gens qui en savent plus 
que nous?’”’ Perhaps some experts in edu- 
cation may think this last counsel puts such a 
strain on the mind of any child who takes 
religion seriously as many an adult has not 
found himself equal to standing. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 


I. JoHn anpd GILES SPENSER 


R. J. B. Wuirmore (at ante p. 120) 
will perhaps forgive me if I extend his 
most valuable note on Giles Spenser by a 





igree. The authorities for this are: 
‘Visit, Northants,’ 1564; ‘Visit. Bucks, 
1634’; Baker, ‘Northants,’ ii., p. 


Lodge, ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ iii., p. 313; 
‘Cal. Anc. Deeds,’ iv. A 8333, v. A 12393; 
Westminster Abbey Muniment, No. 12257; 
‘N. and Q.,’ clxxx. 120; various pedigrees of 
Spencer of Althorpe, verified, corrected, or 
amplified by my own researches. For the de- 
tails in the Westminster Abbey Muniment I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Laurence 
Tanner, Keeper of the Abbey Muniments. 

This document is a series of accounts, 
beginning with the statement 

itizen & Skynner of London 
ssioomas Bry tee for myn ‘Unkyll Master 
Thomas Herytage Clark 1 Jan. 22 Hen. VIII 
[1530/1] to Easter 23 Hen. VIII [1532]. 

I here extract only the relationships neces- 
sary for the pedigree, but it may be as well 
to note that the cause of the accounts was that 
John and Giles Spenser were attending West- 
minster Abbey School. Their elder brother, 
Thomas, later of Badby and Everdon 
(+ 1576), was educated at Eton. ; 

My cousin John Knight: my cousin 
Thomas Knight: my aunt [Agnes] Spenser 
towards my cousin Giles’s board: my cousin 
Temple at Paul’s [St. Paul’s School]; my 
cousin John Barnes: John and Giles Spen- 
ser: my cousin Thomas Spencer [of Hod- 
nell]; my cousin Peter Temple: my cousin 
Wylmore of Ryton: Mistress Margaret 
Spencer of Hodnell: my cousin William 
Wylmore: my uncle Master Heritage at Lich- 
field: my ‘‘ Unkyll at Wormlayton’’ [Sir 
William Spencer of Wormleighton (+ 1532)], 
to whom he delivered 10s. to play at cards. 
On one occasion Mistress Spencer of Hodnell 
came to London, perhaps for the probate of 
her husband’s will: her servants were boarded 
at the Axe in Westminster. I have not 
traced John and Thomas Knight, or John 
Barnes, 

The State Papers give additional informa- 
tion. Thomas Heritage, the uncle of Lich- 





field, was one of the King’s chaplains. On 25 
Nov. 24 Henry VIII (1532) he was presented 
to the office of precentor in Lichfield 


Cathedral, and to the canonry and prebend of 
Bishop’s Eckington in the same Cathedral 
(‘L.P., For. & Dom., Henry VIII,’ v., 1598 
[17]). On 1 May 1532 he was presented to 
the parish church of Dry Drayton, dioc. Ely 
(Ibid., 1065 [6]). He was also appointed 
master and principal surveyor of the King’s 
works at his new manor besides Westminster 
(Ibid., 260, etc.), and was concerned with the 
building for the King of Moor Park, Co. 
Herts, (Ibid., p. 324, etc.). 

When Thomas Spenser of Hodnell died in 
1532, young Thomas, son of William Spencer 
of Badby and Everdon (+1531) became his 
heir. The precentor, who worked on the 
king’s building projects under Thomas Crom- 
well, wrote several times to the latter con- 
cerning the heir’s rights. In the first letter, 
dated 22 Oct. 1532, he writes that 


Another of the best of the Spensers, named 
Thomas Spenser, of Hodnell, is dead, and has 
made my cousin, Thomas Spenser that was 
with you, his heir. If I thought he might have 
your good counsel, I would communicate with 
the said Thomas Spenser’s wife, to marry my 
said kinsman, for considerations I forbear to 
write, because letters keep no counsel. (Ibid., 
1461). 

In another, without date, he asks Cromwell 
to write to the Sheriff of Warwickshire, to 
desire him to impanel an inquest for finding 
Thomas Spenser to be ‘‘ Master Spenser’s 
heir of Hodnell, according to his last will” 
(Ibid., 1462). In a third, he begs Cromwell 
“to remember Lord Mordaunt for Thomas 
Spencer’s heir of Bedfordshire, the King’s 
ward, pur cause de garde’? (Ibid., 1548). <A 
fourth letter, from one John Williamson, 
whose connection with the Spensers I have 
not traced, informs Cromwell, 23 Oct. 1532, 
that Master Heritage and Martin his clerk 
proceed diligently with ‘‘ your house,’’ and 
begs that for the sake of the former Cromwell 
will be good to ‘‘one Thomas Spenser ’”’ 
(Ibid., 1464). 

Thomas Heritage also maintained a live 
interest in some other cousins by marriage, 
this time the Temples. His cousin Alice had 
married Thomas Temple of Whitney; the 
younger of their two sons, Peter, came for a 
time under the precentor’s care. The muni- 
ment above shows that in 1531-2 Peter Temple 
was attending St. Paul’s School, but in 1534 
he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn (‘ Lincoln’s 
Inn Adm, Reg.,’ i., 48), and it is also stated 
that he was admitted to 4 chamber there ‘‘ by 
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the gift of Thomas Heritage,”’ 1525/6. The 
discrepancy in date needs explaining. 

According to Dugdale, ‘ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire’ (1656), 409, Peter Temple 
purchased Burton Dassett from Leonard 
Dassett in 2 Elizabeth, together with North 
End, which Giles Spenser owned, the 
hamlet of Dassett, and Farnborough, which 
the Raleighs had held since the reign of 
Edward I1l. According to Lodge, ‘ Peerage,’ 
iii, 313, he was granted, 7 Edw. VI (1553), 
the manor of Marston Butler, Co. Warw., 
being then of Dassett in the right of his 
mother, Alice, the daughter of John 
Heritage of Burton Dassett, and in 2 Eliz. 

urchased the interest which Leonard 
Danet (? Dassett) had in this estate. Like- 
wise he became lord of the manor of Stow, 
Co. Bucks, where he died, 28 May 1577, 
being buried in All Saints’ Church, Burton 
Dassett, where is, or was, a monument. 

Peter Temple’s eldest son, Sir William, it 
is interesting to note, became an intimate of 
Sir Philip Sidney, but apparently after the 
time that Spenser left Leicester House for 
Ireland. Sidney took Temple with him to 
Flushing as secretary; Sidney died in his 
arms, and bequeathed him £30 a year for life. 
Later Temple became secretary to the Earl of 
Essex, on whose fal] he became an enemy of 
Cecil, and went to Ireland, becoming Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1609. Lodge 
gives a full life, which can be checked with 
the Liber Hiberniae as regards Ireland. He 
was the grandfather of Sir William Temple, 
the essayist, and husband of Dorothy 
Osborne, and ancestor of the Viscounts 
Palmerston (1722). ; 

I should perhaps not need to say that the 
attached pedigree is reduced to essentials, 
especially as regards the Spencers of Worm- 
leighton and Althorpe. 

Dovetas Hamer. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


XVIJ- ann XVITI-Century Witts anp 
OTHER DocuMENTS 


(See ante p. 111). 


1720. Fieminc, John, 30—15—16104. 
Fieminc, John, v. Hopkins, Jonathan. 
Regd. 30 June 1720.—An Indenture dated 28 
June 1720 between John Fiemine of City 
Dublin, brewer, of one part; and Jonathan 
Hopkins, of City Dublin, gent., of other part. 
lohn Fleming for consideration of £60 
assigned to Jonathan Hopkins the town and 





lands of Little Hollywood containing 184 
acres, 2 roods, in parish Hollywood, Co. Dub- 
lin, To Hold to Jonathan Hopkins for 
residue of 21 years granted to John Fleming 
by Nathaniel Schon of Dublin, gent., by 
Lease dated 3 Oct. 1719 with Provisoe 
Redemption at £60 and interest. 

Witnesses :—Jane Loudon [or Lauder] of 
Dublin, widow, and Lodwick Davies of 
Dublin, gent. 

Memorial by Jane Duttson and Lo. Davies. 
we Davies sworn at Dublin 30 June 


1720. Fremine, Patrick. 32%0—200—17212. 
Fiemine, Patrick, v. Cooper, John. Regd. 
22 Nov. 1720. A Memorial of a Lease dated 
13 Feb. 1719 between Patrick Fremine of 
Glassmaccranoge, City of Dublin, gardener 
of one part, and John Cooper of same place, 
Co. Dublin, in Manor of Grange Gorman, 
Custom Man of other part. Whereby Patrick 
Fleming possessed of . . . 5 houses in Glass- 
maccranoge on left hand of the road leading 
from Dublin to Finglass in Manor of Grange 
Gorman, Co. Dublin, wherein them dwelt 
Michael Bern, Margaret Drumgooley, 
Edward Gordon, Catherine Daly, and the 
widow Linchy with backsides of said houses 
together with a garden plot behind said 
houses, in breadth N to S. 69 feet, and 
E to W. 57 feet, then in possession of said 
Patrick Fleming, bounding on South to John 
Gogerdy’s and Patrick Gallacher’s holding, 
on West to Patrick Fleming’s garden, on East 
to the Backside walk of said houses, and, on 
North to Patrick Fleming’s carway which 
. in whole length containing 69 feet front, 


.and 93 feet backwards to the quickset hedge 


and joining on the South in the front to the 
house where Christopher Wall then dwelt To 
Hold for 35 years from 25th March last at 
£5 rent. 

Witnesses :—Walter Amoz of City Dublin. 
brewer, Michael Ryan of same, gent, and 
George Fleming one of the sons of said Pat- 
rick Fleming. 

Walter Amoz sworn at Dublin 22 Nov. 1720. 


1722. Carrnes, Sir Alexander. 36—47—21167. 

Carrnes, Sir Alex", v. Leeson, Joseph. 
Regd. 3 July 1722.—To Indentures of Lease 
and one Indenture of Release dated 5. and 6. 
March 1721. 

One Lease between Sir ALEXANDER CAIRNES 
of City of London, bart, brother and heir of 
William Cairnes late of Dublin, Esq., decd. 
The Rt. Hon, William Conolly one of the 
Lord Justices General and General Governor 
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of Ireland and Thomas Tilson of Dublin, 
., executor of last Will of Thomas Tilson, 

late of Dublin, Esq., his father, decd, of 

the one part, and Joseph Leeson of Dublin, 

Esq., of the other part. 

The other Lease between Rt Hon Katherine 
Lady Viscountess Dowager Mountcashel, 
widow, and administratrix of goods of Rt 
Hon Paul Lord Viscount Mountcashel, decd, 
mother and guardian’ of Rt Hon Edward now 
Lord Viscount Mountcashel, son and heir of 
Paul Lord Viscount Mountcashel of one part, 
and said Joseph Leeson of other part. 

Said Release being quadripartite between 
said Sir Alexander Cairnes and William 
Connolly of 1st part; said Katherine Lady 
Vicountess Dowager Mountcashel of 2>4 part ; 
said Thomas Tilson of 3° part, and said 
Joseph Leeson of 4th part. 

Said Sir Alexander Cairnes {in considera- 
tion of £9311..5..8 paid by said Joseph Lee- 
son and further sum of £4..2/4 secured 
to be paid to him as therein expressed] and 
said William Conolly and Thomas Tilson at 
request of said Katherine Lady Viscountess 
Dowager Mountcashel, guardian of said 
Edward Lord Mountcashel, have, released to 
said Joseph Leeson the Manor, townlands, 
Houses and hereditaments of Corlackie als. 
Corlacky, the precement of land called the 
great proportion of Corlacky, and the lands 
of Tyrogh als. Sherone, Kilrane, Rudd, Bally- 
neynan [A long list of lands in Co. Donegal 
here given, but not copied.—H. F. R.], and 
lands in Co, Kildare. To Hold to said Joseph 
Leeson for ever, and also the said Katherine 
Lady Viscountess Dowager Mountcashel hath 
released to said Joseph Leeson a yearly rent 
charge of £711. charged on houses and 
premises in Dublin. Provisoe of Redemption 
on payment by said Katherine Lady 
Viscountess Dowager Mountcashel of £474, 
and £9311..5..8, and said annuity of £711 
until said sum of £9311..5..8 is paid. 
Executed by Sir Alexander Cairnes in 

presence of John Henderson of Donogh- 
more, Co. Donegal, Esq, Hugh Johnston 
of Dublin, gent, and Thomas Moore, ser- 
vant to said Sir Alexander Cairnes. 

Executed by William Conolly in presence of 
said Hugh Johnston, William Colvill of 
Dublin, gent, and Bruen Workington of 
Dublin, Notary Public. 

Executed by Thomas Tilson in presence of 
Charles Campbell of Dublin, Esq, and 
said Hugh Johnston and William Colvill. 

Executed by Lady Katherine in presence of 
said Charles Campbell, Hugh Johnston 
and William Colvill. 





Memorial witnessed by:—Charles Cam 
bell, Hugh Johnston. Regd. 5 July 1722, tr 
Joseph Leeson. 


1724. Fieminc, Paul. 45—100—28120, 

FLEMING, Paul, v. Homer, Richard. Regd. 
16 Feb. 1724. 

An Indenture dated 6 July 1724 between 
Paul Fiemine of Broadstone, Co. Dublin, 
gent, of the one part; and Richard Homer of 
Glassmachinoge, Co. Dublin, nailor, of other 
part.—Whereby Paul Fleming let to Richard, 
Homer that new built dwelling house lately 
built by said Paul Fleming situate in Glass- 
machinoge aforesaid containing front to said 
Street 18 feet, in rere 27 feet, and 80 feet 
deep, bounded on South with M' Patrick 
Fleming’s holding on East to said Street, on 
North to house late in possession of Terence 
Halpin and on West with other ground and 
houses belonging to said Paul Fleming and 
now let to Peter Coffey To Hold to Richard 
Homer for 31 years from 25 Dec. last at 
£6..17/6 rent. 

Witnesses:—Richard Wright of City 
Dublin, gent, and William Davis of same, 
gent. 

Memorial witnessed by :—M" Luke Demp- 
sey of Dublin, writing Clerk to said William 
Davis, and said William Davis. 

William Davis sworn at Dublin 16 Feb. 
1724/25. 


1724/5. Fupeminc, Adam. 45—105—28156. 

Freminc, Adam, v. Fostick, Tristram. 
Regd. 20 Feb. 1724/5. 

A Mortgage dated 15 [Or 18.—H. F. R.] 
Feb. 1724/5 between Adam Fremine of City 
of Dublin, carpenter, and Joseph Crumpe of 
same, merchant, of one part; and Tristram 
Fostick of same, sadler, of other part.— 
Whereby Adam Fleming and Joseph Crumpe 
for Consideration Mentioned assigned to 
Tristram Fostick that old dwelling house late 
in possession of Sir Charles Fielding, Knt, 
decd, situate on North side of Mary’s lane 
and opposite St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, with 
Backside lying on West side of said house 
said premises bound on West and North to 
holdings demised by Samuel Braithwaite 
and Jacob Poole to John Cooper, taylor, on 
East to Pettycoat lane and on South to St. 
Mary’s lane aforesaid with all buildings 
thereon To Hold to Tristram Fostick for re 
mainder of term of 31 years granted by 
Leases mentioned. Provisoe Redemption 
£100. 

Witnesses:—Joseph Porter of Dublin, 
drawer, and Charles Meares of same P.N. 
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To Memorial by said Charles Meares and 
Garett Fleming of Dublin, clothier. 

Charles Meares sworn at Dublin, 20 Feb. 
1724/5. 

The Mortgage all paid and discharged by 
Certificate dated 6 Sept. 1725, and No. 759. 


17%. Freminc, Adam. 51—124—33034. 

Freminc, Adam, v. Eccles, Frances. Regd. 
2 Nov. 1726, 

Mortgage dated 29 Oct. 1726, between 
Adam Fieminc of Dublin, carpenter, of one 
part. Frances Eccles of same City, spinster, 
of other part.—Whereby Adam Fleming in 
sonsideration of £50. granted to said Frances 
Eccles a piece of ground situate on North side 
of St Mary’s lane in suburbs of Dublin, as 
Adam Fleming enjoyed same by virtue of a 
lease from Matthias Chambers, brewer, 
dated 22 August last, also that piece of 

und on South side of the Strand leading 
“ Dublin to Clontarf in Liberty of Dublin 
containing in front to Strand 20 feet and in 
rear fronting New Strand Street 20 feet and 
52 feet deep on East Side and 55 feet deep on 
West Side as said Adam Fleming enjoyed 
same under a Lease from William Hogan, 
‘gent, dated 15 August last for 199 years at 
rent peppercorn. Provisoe Redemption £50. 

Mortgage and Memorial witnessed by 
Zachariah Nolan, Clerk to Benjamin John- 
ston, Pub. Not. in Dublin and by said 
Benjamin Johnston. 

Benjamin Johnston sworn at Dublin 2 
Nov 1726. 

Mortgage discharged 13 March 1726/7. by 
Certificate No 903. 

{Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


Dublin Will. 1727. 

1727. Fieminc, Paul.—The last W. and T. 
of Paul Fremine of Broad Stone, near Dub- 
lin, gardener. Dated 15 June 1727. Proved 
2% June 1727.—I appoint My beloved wife 
Elizabeth Fleming and My brother Thomas 
Fleming executors and overseers. I confirm 
the Deed or Settlement made at our Marriage. 
Rest of My goods and worldly fortunes as 
follows : — 

To My said wife my household goods, plate 
and rings and all my tools without exception 
of anything in my ‘house or outhouses, 
grounds or gardens. 

To My said brother Thomas £20., and my 
houses and holdings on the West side of Glass- 
maguenoge (which is taken from M* Frowd 

whereof M' Everard is landlord now) 
and my Leases and rights thereto. 
To My dau. Frances Fey [Or Ley.— 








H. F. R.] rest of my goods, fortune and effects, 
but should she die under age of 21 and un- 
married then to my wife for her own use to 
dispose of as she please. 

All the lands on the West side of Drum- 
condra lane which I hold under M* Charles 
Campbell and my Leases thereof to My said 
dau, and if she die as aforesaid same to My 
brother Thomas Fleming who shall be my 
residuary legatee in case of her death. 

I appoint My wife guardian of person and 
fortune of My said dau. 

Witness My hand this 15 June 1727. 

(signed) PauL FLEMING. 

Witnesses:—Tho* Eustace, Edwd Dal- 
ton, N.P. 

Probate granted 24 June 1727 to Elizabeth 
Fleming the executor. 

Arms:—A lion . . . facing left. 

Crest :—A lion (?), 


1728, June 13. CuristopHER FLEMING, Esq., 
commonly called Lord Viscount Longford, 
decd, intestate. 

Admon. to Jane Sampson of City of Dublin 
and principal creditor of decd. 


1730. Freminc, Richard.—The last W. and 
T. of Ricnarp Fremine of City of Dublin, 
gent. Dated 22 July 1729. Proved 13 July 
1730.—To my sister Elizabeth Leeson £5 for 
mourning. To my brother George Moss, £5 
for mourning. To my brother Roger Fleming 
£1..3/-. to buy a ring.—To my sister Mary 
Gordon £1..3/-. to buy a ring.—To my aunt 
M"s. Barbara Lord £1..3/- to buy a ring.— 
Residue of my fortune whatsoever to be 
divided equally one part to my dear Mother 
M's. Catherine Fleming; other part to my 
sister Helena Chaigneau, and other part to 
my sister Catherine Fleming jun’. 

I appoint my said dear Mother Catherine 
Fleming sole executrix. 

Witness my hand this 22 July 1729. 

(signed) RicnarD FLEMYNG. 

Witnesses : —Ellinor Butler, Ellinor 
Stroude, John Morgan. 

Probate granted 13 July 1730 to Catherine 


Fleming. 
[Prerog. Will 1730. ] 
Prerogative Grant Book, 1727—1730. 
1730, July 13. Ricuarp Fremine of City 
of Dublin, gent., decd. 
Probate of Will as also Admon of goods 
Unadmon! of said decd granted to Catherine 


Fleming mother of said decd and executrix in 
said Will named. 
Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 
Weston-super-Mare. 
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WIFT: THE GROANING ELM-BOARD. 

—In ‘A Tale of a Tub’ written in 1696, 

though published in 1704, Swift in section 11 
remarks : 

Jack wore a large plaster of artificial caustics 
on his stomach with the fervour of which he 
could set himself a-groaning, like the famous 
board upon application of a red-hot irom. 
However famous the cauterised and groaning 
board may have been to Swift’s original 
audience, present-day readers may be at a 
stand to fathom the implication. The follow- 
ing hand-bill of 1682 from the Sloane 
. Collection, while imparting information of 
no very high order, possesses the merit of 
making Swift’s allusion intelligible: 

At the sign of the Woolpack in Newgate 
Street is to be seen a strange and wonderful 
thing, which is, an elm-board being touch’d 
with a hot iron, doth express itself, as if it was 
a man dying, with grones and trembling, to 
the great admiration of all the hearers. It 
has been presented before the King and ‘his 
nobles, ove hath given them great satisfaction. 
Virat Rex. 

J. P. pg C. 


*“ ‘VIGINTILLIONTH.’’—As is well known, 

there are great differences between the 
English and American systems of numeration, 
that is, in the meanings applied to the terms 
used for expressing the Saber quantities. 
For example, in the English system, a 


ination is a million times the one preceding, 
whereas in the United States, a billion is 
only a thousand million and each higher 
denomination is but a thousand times the 
preceding. 

Many years ago, it was the custom, in 
Chicago, to use the term ‘‘front vigin- 
tillionth ’’ when real estate had been sold for 
delinquent taxes, and a sheriff’s deed was 
accordingly executed. 

The practice, was discontinued, probably 
before 1910, because the Illinois State 
Supreme Court held .that such deeds were 
not valid or did not constitute a ‘‘ cloud ”’ 
on the ‘title. One could hardly blame 
the Court for not recognizing a _ cloud 
that would not be visible even in the electron 
microscope recently invented. 

There is, also, the fact that the word 
‘* vigintillionth ’”’ is not to be found in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which is 
generally accepted as the standard authority 
by the American courts. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. 











Readers’ Queries, 


RYDEN—EMYLYN MARRIAGE, — 
Agnes, sister of John Dryden, the poet, is 
stated to have married ‘‘ Silvester Emylyn of 
Stamford, Co. Lincoln, gent.’’ Date about 
1650-1670. Is anything known of the Emylyn 
family ? : 





P. D. M, 


HE REV. J. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
Wanted the parentage of Joseph Chapman, 
D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
circa 1800. His father is said to have been 
the rector of a parish in Gloucestershire. 


P. D. M. 


HOMAS SULLIVAN, GRAND. 
FATHER OF SIR ARTHUR SULLI- 
VAN.—In books about the great composer, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, references are made to 
his grandfather having served in the Penin- 
sular War in the 57th Foot and, later, in the 
66th when his Regiment was stationed in St. 
Helena, during Napoleon’s captivity. One 
statement is that ‘‘ he was closely connected 
with the exiled Napoleon and finally becom- 
ing paymaster in his household.’’ This may 
just be a family legend, as there is no trace 


| of Thomas Sullivan in the recognised authori- 
billion is a million million, and each denom- ' 


ties dealing with the period. : 

In ‘Letters of Capt. E. Lutyens’ is a 
reference to.a Mrs. Sullivan, possibly Sir 
Arthur’s grandmother, who had been in 
attendance at the illness of Countess Ber- 
trand, 

Longwood, 6 Feb., 1821 
To Major Garrequer, ° ‘ 

. Mrs. Sullivan has returned home having 
an infant that would not be a moment from 
its mother. 

Capt. Lutyens was the Orderly Officer at 
Longwood, and this was included in his daily 
report. : ‘ 

Detailed references to the St. Helena period 
would be appreciated. 

T. G. Scort. 

Manchester. 


EPYS AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL.— 
In Appendix III to his ‘Sources for the 
History of the Council’ (1924) Mr. E. R. 
Adair notes that the Pepys papers in the 
Library of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford con- 
tain a certain amount of information on the 
relations of the Privy Council with the 
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Admiralty. Has this information been ex- 
tracted and published anywhere? If not, 
could Mr, Dave or any other expert on Pepys 
give some idea of its nature? 


M. U. H. R. 


OUNTFORD PORTRAIT.—I have an 
engraving by 8S. W. Reynolds, from a 
painting in oils by C. D. Langley, of Richard 
Mountford, Chairman of the Shropshire 
Banking Co., who died at Shifnal in 1842. 

Is it known what became of the painting? 


R. M. D. 


ERSIFYING A PROSE DRAFT. — 
Donatus mentions that according to 
some writers Virgil composed the twelve books 
of the Aeneid in prose first, ‘‘ imi subsellii 
poetastris usitatum morem,’’ says Heyne, a 
method used only by poetasters of the first 
form. Has any fine poem been so composed ? 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


OOFS.—Cah any one recollect pronounce- 
ments of artists, architects or other per- 
sons entitled to express an opinion, on the sub- 
ject of roofs? Arthur Young, at Paris in his 
‘Travels in France,’ praises the Louvre 
because—to the eye—it has no roof, and goes 
on to say : 
... in proportion as a roof is seen a building 
suffers, I do mot recollect one edifice of dis- 
tinguished beauty (unless with domes) in which 
the roof is not so flat-as to be hidden, or nearly 
$0. 

Could anyone quote eighteenth century 
dicta in support of this opinion—written in 
1707, Has any modern school of architecture 
subscribed to it ? TEKTON. 


S H *: IDENTIFICATION WANTED. 

—At p. 213 of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library’’: Edited by G. L. 
Gomme, F.S8.A., (‘ Popular Superstitions,’ 
1884), there is an article ‘On Vulgar Errors 
in Natural History,’ signed ‘“‘H,”’ and appar- 
ently written in the year 1771. ‘‘H”’ states 
that ‘Out of more than 300 errors I find 
minuted by myself, here follow a few in one 
part of Natural History only.’’ He then 
gives fourteen, and refers to ‘A New Cata- 
logue of Vulgar Errors,’ by Stephen 
Fovargue, A.M. (Cantab), 1767, a copy of 
which I fortunately possess. Can any reader 
tell me something about ‘‘H,’’ and say 
whether or not. his list of 300 errors exists 
(and where) and has been published? ‘‘ H”’ 
was evidently much in advance of his times. 


A. S. E. AckERMANN. 





NGLISH HOLLOW LANES.—Are there 
still in existence in England those deep 
hollow lanes—watery in the rainy season— 
of which we read in descriptions of the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Turnpike Trusts. 
The Webbs, in their book on ‘ English Local 
Government,’ quote Edgeworth as saying that 
‘* the stag, the hounds and the huntsmen have 
been known to leap over a loaded waggon in 
a hollow way without any obstruction from 
the vehicle.’’ Have any such hollow ways, or 
parts of such, survived into the present time ? 
D. K. 
ANCIENT GREEK PLOUGHING.—In 
the ploughing scene depicted on the Shield 
of Achilles (Iliad xviii.) the ‘rich wide tilth’’ 
which was black behind the ploughs is said 
to have been ‘‘ thrice-ploughed.’’ It may be 
an idle question what land Homer had in 
mind in the description, but I should like to 
know in what parts of Greece, or Asia 
Minor, thrice ploughing was usual. 
PHILHELLENE. 


UBJECT OF VERSES WANTED.—To 
whom does the following refer? 


5 With long bent back, with red-rimmed peer- 


ing eye 

He conned Greek text till Europe spoke his 
fame, 

And when, at eighty years, he came to die 

Called not on text-books but a woman’s name. 


R. Park. 


HOMAS POWNDER OF IPSWICH.— 
What is known of this Ipswich merchant 
who. is there commemorated by a very hand- 
some brass of date 1525? The attractive 
figures of Pownder and his wife (with their 
two sons and six daughters kneeling at their 
feet) have between the heads a shield bearing 
his merchant’s mark, which appears to com- 
bine a monogram with the familiar reversed 
figure 4. Does mention of Pownder occur in 
any State Papers that have been printed ? 
N. 
ODEN AND MERCURY.—How came 
the more or less subordinate god Mercury to 
be identified with Woden the chief god of the 
Teutons? Caesar refers it to Mercury’s being 
the ,inventor of all arts, the conductor of 
travellers, a mighty power in money getting. 
But do the functions and attributes of 
Woden correspond with this? B. C. 


“MHE POTATO PHILOSOPHY OF 
WAGES.”—What is meant by this 
phrase, which I believe belongs to the vocabu- 
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lary of nineteenth-century political economy ? 
Who invented it, and what school used it ? 
ff 


ADEGUND.—St. Radegund is one of the 
most attractive of early mediaeval saints. 
What is the meaning of her name? 
E. 


EXT AND PARTICULARS WANTED.— 
I should be grateful for the text, and 
any particulars, of a passage in a sixteenth- 
century writer, De Bees, to the effect: 
Christianity tells me to suffer insults with- 
out retaliation; Honour tells me that they 
needs must be avenged. Christianity tells me 
to use no violence; Honour tells me that 
wrongs must be redressed by the sword. 


E. H. V. 


ALDBURGH: ETHELBURGA.—Is_ Ald- 

burgh—so spelled—a regular variant of 
Ethelburga (which, I believe, also appears as 
Athelburga)? Does any reader happen to 
have come across St. Aldburgh as the name 
of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate? Ethel- 
burga is occasionally given as a Christian 
name: is Aldburgh known to be so used now ? 
And is there any shortened form of it answer- 
ing to Audrey for Etheldreda ? 


Soutrnu Saxon. 


HE ROMAN NOSE.—What is the origin 
of the Roman nose in the British race in 
general and of the English in particular? It 
is neither distinctively Teutonic or Celtic or 
Norman either. The only conclusion I can 
come to therefore is that it has been derived 
from the Roman occupation of Britain. In 
support of this hypothesis I may mention that 
in Gloucestershire, particularly on _ the 
Cotswolds, where the ancient Romans pos- 
sessed many forts and villas and worked for 
iron in the Forest of Dean, Roman noses are 
particularly conspicuous. In fact my 
paternal family owe their conspicuous nasal 
appendages I believe to the Gloucestershire 
family of Jackson the members of which, by 
the way, although possessing an Anglo- 
Saxon surname were, in their other physical 
features, more Welsh in appearance, in con- 
sequence. no doubt of intermarriage with the 
Welsh inhabitants in the adjoining county of 
Monmouth. Considering the great length of 
time since the Romans were in occupation 
here, and the intermarriage of numerous 
generations with most of the other nationali- 


‘ties which at the present day compose the 


English race, the persistence of the Roman 








nose. is very remarkable, more so in fact than 
the persistence of the Jewish nose, since the 
Jews are racially not so mixed as the English 
at the present time. However, only a small 
percentage, probably not more than five per 
cent., of the English people are possessed of 
real Roman noses. From what source the 
ancient Romans themselves derived their 
prominent nasal feature is very problem- 
atical; the great majority of the inhabitants 
of modern Italy do not possess them, belong- 
ing as they do to so many different nationali- 
ties and races, from the Greeks in the south 
of the peninsula to people of Teutonic descent 
in the extreme north. What are the opinions 
of your anthropological readers on the subject 


of my enquiry ? BIRMINGHAMENSIS. 


IGHT-TIME IN THE TROPICS.—What 
is the optical explanation of the intense 
darkness at night in the Tropics in the 
absence of the moon, compared with what it 
is in the temperate regions? In my humble 
opinion (and I do not profess to be an 
authority on the science of Optics) it is really 
an optical illusion pure and simple in con- 
sequence of the intense light from the sun 
experienced in the daytime in comparison 
with that which is the case in our latitudes, 
and is comparable to the optical infirmity 
known as ‘night blindness’? with which 
many people suffer in this country. 


Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


ST: VINCENT DE PAUL IN AMERICA. 
—Could any kind American reader in- 
form me how early St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Daughters of Charity established themselves 
in the United States or in Canada, and how 
widespread they now are? i 

Also, did his Priests of the Mission found 
centres there at an early date? 

Were St. Vincent de Paul’s 
well received in America? 


ROSTER.—There was, in Chester or there: 
abouts, at the beginning of the nine 
teenth-century, a man of this name who 
professed to cure stammering and other 
troubles attributed to nerves. He did this, 
apparently, without drugs. He is mentioned 
in Scott’s Letters. Where could I find more 
about him and his methods? I should also 
like to know whether he met with opposition 
from the medical profession ? C. E. H. 


OURCE WANTED.—Who said, and when and 
where, that a certain sympath, with error 
is necessary for a really profoun er 
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Replies. 


PAINTING OF LEATHERHEAD, 
SURREY. 
(clxxx. 135). 


(HE Running Horse at Leatherhead 

(is the name a reminiscence of the 
not far distant Epsom Downs?) is the last 
house on the right immediately before 
crossing the picturesque, red-brick bridge, of 
fourteen arches, and built in 1782, that leads 
over the River Mole, on the outskirts of the 
town, toward Guildford. It is, or at any rate 
was (for I have not been in Leatherhead for 
perhaps a dozen years; but it is unlikely that 
it should have been pulled down, in view of 
its traditional reputation), a small and very 
ancient, inn that is said to have been kept in 
the time of Henry VIII by the ale-wife who 
is celebrated in the ‘‘ coarsely humourous ”’ 

m, ‘The Tunnyng [i.e., Brewing] of 
nl Rummyng’ that was written by 
John Skelton ( ? 1460-1529). The last, accord- 
ing to the ‘Concise Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ was ‘‘ created ‘ poet laureate ’ by 
both universities, and perhaps by the crown.”’ 
The late Dr. J. C. Cox (‘ Rambles in Surrey,’ 
1910, p. 170) styles this production a ‘‘ would- 
be humourous but scurrilous poem,” and a 
“long piece of ill-bred rhyming.” 

An this comely dame, 
I understande her name 





Is Elynour Rummynge, 

At home in her wonnyng (dwelling); 
And as men say 

She dwelt in Southsay 

In a certain stede (house) 

Bysyde Lederhede. 

As to the painting, or sign-board, this was 
apparently very old when I first knew 
Leatherhead, sixty-years ago, or thereabouts. 
In Rand’s edition (1624) of Skelton’s works 
there is @ picture of the lady, with a frothing 
ale-pot in each hand, and underneath the 
couplet : 

When Skelton wore the Laurell Crowne, 

My Ale put all the Ale Wives downe. 
This picture is reproduced by Dyce in his 
edition (1843): I have not seen the original. 
It and the sign-board are possibly replicas, 
though the latter is in colour; but which in 
that case, has copied from the other I do not 
know. Nor do I know what ultimate justifi- 
cation there is for the identification of 
Skelton’s ale-house with the present Running 
Horse, though, on the other hand, I know of 
No good reason to doubt it. Dyce makes fre- 


quent reference to a seemingly rare book, 
Dallaway’s ‘Lethereum’ (1821), in which 
the writer conjectured that Skelton came over 
here when the Court was at Nonsuch for the 
sake of fishing in the Mole! May I add that 
there was a reproduction of the signboard in 
the first issue of the little Homeland Hand- 
book to Dorking and Leatherhead that was 
originally written by me in 1906; but it seems 
to have been omitted in later revisions. This 
is inscribed, at the top, ‘‘ Elynor Rummyn,”’ 
and at the bottom, ‘‘ Dwelled Here, 1520.” 
The late Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, in hig delight- 
ful book on Surrey (1895; p. 240) states that 
he made a special trip to Leatherhead 
‘simply to ascertain if the old-world inn, 
The Running Horse, was still in existence. I 
found it there, and sketched its upper room. 
The old sign, protected by glass, is yet on the 
outside.’’ This sketch is given as the tail-piece 
to the chapter. 

Josepu E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


Close to the fourteen-arch bridge, spanning 
the River Mole, at Leatherhead, is a small 
half-timbered inn, which unfortunately lost 
much of its historic significance and atmos- 
phere by severe nineteenth-century alterations. 
This inn is known as the ‘‘ Hostel of Dame 
Eleanor Rummyng,”’ celebrated by Skelton, 
laureate of King Henry VIII. Leatherhead 
itself has a long history, back to Saxon days. 


Wma. JaGGarp. 


HUNTING THE .MALLARD AT ALL 
SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD (clxxx. 
118).—_John Pointer (1668-1754) in his 
‘Oxoniensis Academia: Or, the Antiquities 
and Curiosities of the University of Oxford’ : 
London: 1749: refers, at pp. 57-8, to the 
celebration of the 

Mallard-Night every Year on the 14th 
January, in Remembrance of a huge Mallard 
or Drake, found (as Tradition goes) imprison’d 
‘in a Gutter or Drain under Ground, and grown 
to a vast Bigness, at the Digging for the 
Foundation of the College . . . this Mallard is 
the accidental Occasion of a great Gaudy once 
a Year and great Mirth, though the Commem- 
oration of their Founder is the chief Occasion. 
For on this Occasion is always sung a merry 
old Song. 

All Souls College was founded in 1437, or 
1438, by Henry Chichele. 

I am informed that the annual Gaudy in 
commemoration of the Mallard, on Jan, 14, 
was discontinued a very great while ago, but 





that the song, which was probably composed 
in the reign of Charles II, is still sung twice 
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a year at College festivals. There may well 
have been some earlier song celebrating the 
story of the Mallard, but the existing song, 
as now sung, is given, at pp. 211-12 of Sir 
C. Grant Robertson’s ‘ History of All Souls 
College’: 1899. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds on 13 March, 
1934, said he had a special veneration for one 
particular bird, the Mallard; it was the 
sacred bird of the College of which he was a 
Fellow for forty years, All Souls, Oxford, 
and for thirty of those years he had the 
honour to hold the office, of whose functions 
he might not lawfully tell, of Lord Mallard, 
which existed to promote the cult of that 
gracious bird. 

‘Forty-third Annual Report of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds’: p. 45. 


HuGu GLADSTONE. 


ESTING-BOXES FOR BIRDS (clxxx. 
118).—Mr. John R. B. Masefield in his 
‘Wild Bird Protection and Nesting-Boxes’ : 
1897 : has a chapter, pp. 31-62, on ‘“ Nesting- 
Boxes, etc.’’, with illustrations. He writes: 
Perhaps the first mention we find of providing 
nesting boxes for wild birds is that quoted in 
Yarrell’s British Birds: 4th ed.: 1884/5: vol. 
iv.; pp. 490/1. referring to the system by which 
the natives of Swedish Lapland and the North 
of Europe collect the eggs of the Goldeneye 
Duck (Fuligula clangula) and other birds by 
inducing them to lay in boxes, This account 
is taken from the Lachesis Lapponica of 
Linnaeus. 

This procedure has probably gone on for 
generations in Swedish Lapland in order to 
encourage birds of the Duck tribe to nest, 
but, of course, not so much with the desire 
to protect these birds and their broods as to 
obtain their eggs for food. 

Charles Waterton, as early as 1837, made 
artificial nesting places to encourage certain 
species of birds to nest in his park at Walton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Hucu GLADSTONE, 


RITERS’ VIEWS ON EXERCISE 

(clxxx. 118, 160).—The late Earl of 
Birkenhead says in one of his ‘ Last Essays’ 
that no one would willingly connect pedes- 
trianism with genius. Judging from my ex- 
periences at school, long ago, this is the sort 
of remark that might reasonably be expected 
from an athlete of distinction, but it would 
be nearer the truth, I think, to say that 
walking ‘has been again and again the fav- 
ourite diversion of men of genius. Everyone 





has heard of the regularity with which Kant 
took his daily walk and of the interminable 
peregrinations of Jean Jacques Rousseau in 
youth and in his later years, Dr. Arnold, 
when he lived at Laleham, was indefatigable 
in exploring the surrounding country on foot 
though when he went to Rugby he confessed 
that he preferred some more violent exercise, 
“neither riding nor walking will make up 
for my leaping-pole and gallows and bath- 
ing.’’ When he was in the Lake District he 
frequently accompanied Wordsworth on his 
‘‘ daily walks.’’ The short-lived Keats enjoyed 
walking in Scotland; Tolstoi regarded walk- 
ing and riding with equal affection. Freiherr 
v. Eichendorff declares with much earnest- 
ness that when God desires to show a man 
especial favour he sends him roaming over the 
wide world ; the same poet holds up to scorn 
poor paterfamilias, who perforce must. ever 
be thinking of cradles and the way to get his 
daily bread. 

Gladstone, statesman and author, when he 
was staying at Balmoral, took walks that 
seemed astonishing considering his age; he 
loved cutting down trees, but this form of 
exercise was not always possible. Francois 
Coppée, who describes himself as a “ noir 
promeneur qu’évitent les enfants,’ tells us 
in his ‘ Intimités’ of the long miles that he 
was in the habit of covering in the outskirts 
of the French capital so that he might see 

La nuit qui s’étoile et Paris qui s’allume. 


It is a reasonable conclusion that much 
walking feeds youthful genius, but that 
when a man gets older he is content with 
exercise (without which few can live) that 
is more restrained and probably regular. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKEN 
(clxxx. 136).—This token, recently found 
at Bowerdean, High Wycombe, does not add 
to our records of Bucks tokens. It was listed 
by Boyne in his well-known work published 
in 1858 and again by Williamson, in his 
revised and enlarged edition of Boyne in 1889. 
In the most recent and complete work on 
‘Buckinghamshire Trade Tokens issued in 
the Seventeenth Century,’ compiled by J. 0. 
Manton and Edwin Hollis an published by 
the Buckinghamshire pag arpa yrs Society 
in 1933, it appears as the last of three issues 
by Richard Lucas of the famous Old Red Lion 
inn which still stands in the wide High 
Street of High Wycombe :— 

Obv :—Rica . Lucas . or , WickHAM = R.D.L, 1670 
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oo-_ 


Rev. :—RATHER . 'Toen DistoyaL = a lion 


rampant. 
The word THEN is obviously a mis-striking 
for THAN. As to the identity of the issues and 
the explanation of the legend enquired for— 
a note by the compilers states that :— 

j ucas was landlord of the Red Lion, 
soy tiers and Mayor of Wycombe 1660, 1667 
al 1672. He was the occupier of a portion 
of the Dean and Chapter of Chichester’s 
“Manor of Crondon ”’ estate c 1674, known as 
Lucas’ Wood. His declaration of Loyalty on his 
1670 token, when Charles II was fairly estab- 
lished on his throne, would have created diffi- 
culty for him if it had appeared on his 1653 
token, issued in the time of the Commonwealth. 
It was during the first mayoralty of Richard 
Lucas that Oliver Cromwell’s charter to 
Chepping Wycombe was publicly burnt in 
front of the Guildhall in 1660. : 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


DEAD . 


Beaconsfield. 


WALTER TRAVERS (clxxx. 119).—This 
Puritan divine was son of Walter 
Travers, goldsmith, of Nottingham (will 
proved in the Exchequer Court of York, 
18 Jan., 1575/6), who was very probably a son 
of Richard Travers, merchant tailor, of 
London (died c. 1540). So far as is known 
this is all that can be stated concerning the 
origin of this Travers family. 

See ‘ A Pedigree with Biographical Sketches 
of the Devonshire Family of Travers, 
Descended from Walter Travers, of Notting- 
ham, Goldsmith,’ by 8. Smith Travers, re- 
printed by Richard J. Hone, with a Supple- 
ment by Frederick B. Falkiner, 1898 
(printed for private circulation, 100 copies), 
at The University Press, Dublin. 


W. H. WE pty. 


ATES ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66, 125, 
425; clxxx. 82, 124).—There are at least 
two dates on or in Herts churches which 
record the erection of part of the edifices. At 
Broxbourne church, an_ inscription cut 
beneath the cornice around the parapet out- 
side the Say (north chancel) chapel, reads : 

Pray for the welfare of Syr Wylvam Say 
Knyght which fodyd this chapel in honor of 
the Trenete the yere of our Lord God 1522. 

A brass inscription, now partly missing, on 
the wall of the north aisle of Wyddial 
church when complete read 
[Hic j)' acet Georgius Canon, Gent. nup’ vnus 

. diorum istius 
{Villaeq] ui istam Insulam propriis sumptibus 


[M.D.] xxxij et obiit quarto die Septébris 

Ao xxyj illustrissimi 

[Regis| Henrici octavj cujus anime propicietur 

deus Amen 

The missing portion of the inscription in 

brackets is supplied from Clutterbuck’s 
‘ History of Herts.’ 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


“ POOR” USED OF THE DEPARTED 

(clxxx, 136).—My grarfdmother, who 
remembered sitting on the knee of William 
IV, when he visited her old Admiral grand- 
father, always referred to her deceased hus- 
band as ‘‘ poor ——.” He had lived to be 
eighty-six, was of a very happy disposition 
and always kept a balance of a thousand 
pounds (out of a moderate income) on current 
account. I never knew why death at a ripe 
old age had rendered him. “‘ poor.”’ 


Poe 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 79, 
140, 159).—A correspondent has named 
among hooks, written in prison, ‘Le mie 
prigioni,’ by Silvio Pellico, and a tragedy by 
the same author entitled ‘Francesca da 
Rimini.’ Neither of the works was ‘“ written 
in prison,’ and therefore they do not fall into 
the category specifically desired. 

The date of the tragedy ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ is 1811, and, as Silvio Pellico was 
imprisoned in 1820, he certainly did not com- 
pose this work while in confinement. ‘ Le 
mie prigioni,’ which is a description of 
Pellico’s life in the Spielberg and not in any 
way ‘‘a gaol diary,’ was dictated by him 
after his release. Ferdinando Martini, in his 
preface to his edition of ‘Le mie prigioni,’ 
writes: ‘‘ Questro libro. . . ei lo dettava, con 
altre opere degne, dopo lo Spielberg.’’ To 
prisoners in the Spielberg, condemned to 
‘““carcere duro,’’ as was the case of Silvio 
Pellico, writing was severely prohibited and, 
accordingly, every month the mattresses and 
clothes of the prisoners were minutely exam- 
ined (‘Le mie prigioni,’ Chapter Ixxx.). 
Only once, when Bellico was considered by 
the doctors to be at the point of death, did he 
obtain, as a special favour, pen and ink for 
writing to his family. 

G. CaTaLant. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COTSWOLDS 
(clxxx. 136).—The following may be of 
interest : 
Matthew Walbancke’s ‘ Annalia* Dubrensia. 
Upon the yeerely celebration of Mr. Robert 
Dovers Olimpick Games upon Cotswold- 





construxit Anno D’ni 


Hills’ 1636. (Modern reprints.) 
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Michael Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion Song’ xiv. 
Michael Drayton’s 8th and 9th Ecglogues, 
1606 and 1619. 
B. H. Newp1carTe. 


CE-HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 121, 137, 159).— 

We have an ice house here built probably 
in the eighteenth century—it is in an old 
chalk pit very much overgrown with trees 
and faces north, so that the sun never falls 
on it. It is rather like a shallow well dug in 
the chalk and brick-lined. It used to be 
covered with a wooden roof. I can’t remem- 
ber if it was ever used in my time, but it 
was in use not long before. I understand it 
was filled with snow, packed tight, and 
covered with straw under the roof. 

OnsLow. 

Clandon Park, Guildford. 

Walter Scott wrote to Lady Abercorn, 

April 21, 1824, ‘ Familiar Letters,’ ii, 200, 
that 
all this last winter there was but one day when 
they could collect ice for the ice-house at 
Abbotsford, Most fortunately, or to speak more 
properly, most providentially, the gardener, 
beimg an alert person, had the ice-house filled 
on that occasion, which has been the means of 
saving the life of one of my best friends and 
nearest neighbours, John Scott of Gala. 
He had been thrown from a precipice while 
hunting, and his head, dreadfully cut, led in 
three or four days to a fever which could only 
be kept under by the constant application of 
ice. Scott adds :— 

Had we not fortunately been able to supply 
the remedy, there was none to be had nearer 
than Edimburgh, for none of our neighbours 
had been upon the alert as we were. 


W. iH. J. 


The former ice-house in the ducal gardens 
at Stowe is still recalled by old inhabitants of 
Buckingham, ‘‘ shaped like an immense bee- 
hive, underground and with tiled roof.’’ Ice 
was obtained from the lake in the grounds, 
and game was stored in this giant receptacle 
for cold storage. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


‘T\ER UNTERGANG DES ABEND- 
LANDES’ (clxxx. 119).—By Otto 


Spengler, published at Vienna, 1919. Eng- 
lish translation, ‘The Doctrine of the West,’ 
1920. E. G. W. 


The author is Oswald Spengler. Vol. i. 
was published in Munich in 1918, vol, ii. in 
1922, and the index volume in 1923. 
Later editions followed, and the aut 





English translation by C. F. Atkinson (2 vols, 
in one) appeared in 1926. 


A. M. K. 


NCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118).— 
One of the best preserved of these old 
harvest-storehouses is at Cherhill, 2} miles 
from Calne, Wilts. It is almost entirely 
constructed of solid oak, centuries old, and, 
with proper care of the roof, etc., it should 
last a thousand years. 

A relic of the name is to be seen in Tithe 
barn Street, Liverpool, on the site of which 
the main Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Station 
now stands. The barn itself disappeared 
generations ago through the growth of the 
city. 

An interesting mediaeval barn stands at 
Stanway, in the Cotswolds, now converted 
into a village recreation hall, by the kindness 
of the Countess Wemyss, a local resident. 

In connection with tithe barns, an amusing 
custom formerly prevailed in the Cotswold 
district. A field would be divided into 
‘*lands,’’ i.e, long narrow strips, dlloted to 
small-holders. Nine of these (from 12 ft. to 
15 ft. wide, and hundreds of yards long) were 
cultivated by tenants for their own produce. 
The tenth, reserved for the parson, supplied 
the tithe, and this was purposely measured 
in much narrower width, as the villagers pri- 
vately objected to the compulsory cost and 
labour of feeding the clergy gratis. 


Wu. Jaccarp. 


“TDWARD NASH, DESCENDANT OF 
SHAKESPEARE” (clxxx. 134).— 

Long before 1812 it was made abundantly 
clear to the Earl of Buchan, and all others, 
that our national poet had no such direct 
male descendant as Edward Nash, or any 
other. 

If Onysrius consults G. R. French’s 
‘ Shakespeareana genealogica . . . 1869” he 
will see that Shakespeare’s grand-daughter 
and final heiress, Elizabeth Hall (1608-69) 
married twice :— 
I. Thomas Nash 1593-1647 [who died childless]. 
II. Sir John Bernard 1604-73. 
but had no issue by either union. With her 
death in 1669 ended Shakespeare’s direct 
descent. 

There are still living, I think, some col- 
lateral descendants from Joan Hart, 





horised | 


1569-1646, Shakespeare’s sister. A complete 
| pedigree of the Harts is given by G. R. 
| French, but no Edward Nash occurs therein. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 
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woo AVOIDED BY VERMIN (clxxx. 
136).—Cedar-wood and Elder-wood are 
disliked by rats, mice, spiders and moths; 
presumably because they retain their native 


ts. 
 theantt, Elm, Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, 
especially the last-named, are all liable to 
attack by the wood moth, unless furniture 
formed by these timbers is kept in good 
condition by the use of polish containing 


turpentine. Wo. Jaccarp. 


(ATS: SAWS AND STORIES WANTED 
(clxxx. 118).—I think Mr. Burcess may 
get more than he is able to deal with; they 
are innumerable. Perhaps he will like the 
conclusion of the description of cats by 
Linnaeus—‘‘ Rixando clamandoque misere 
amant,”’ and Charles Cotton (in his ‘ Night 
Quatrains ’) 

Now in false Floors and Roofs above, 

The lustful cats make ill-tun’d love. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ANE AUSTEN: A BOTANICAL POINT 

(clxxx. 117, 138).—Jane Austen only once, 
I believe, makes a slip of this kind (apple- 
blossom at midsummer). In this case she is 
perfectly right, and it is indeed a good 
example of her exactness. The purplish, 
frosty-looking shoots of the elder are the 
earliest of all leaves to appear in our hedges, 
months before any others. She would never 
have made the mistake of finding alder 
bushes in a Surrey hedgerow. 

E. G. W. 


The reference to the elder points evidently 
to the early leafing of this shrub or small 
tree, not the flowering thereof, which does not 
take place at the earliest before the end of 
April. The leaves in mild seasons are pro- 
duced in sheltered situations in the southern 
half of England, sometimes as early as from 
the latter end of December onwards. 


Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


“PORGETTORY” (clxxx. 119).—I 

imagined that this word came from the 
mint of your learned correspondent V. R., 
se ‘N. and Q.’ clxxix. 436: 

He [De Quincey] boasts of a “ prodigious 
Memory,” and reveals ‘a prodigious “ forget- 
tery.” A careful study of his text has led me 
to invent the word. 


J. P. ve C. 
Malmemory, if I may coin the word, is a 


Heyne, in a note on Donatus’ Life of Virgil, 
quoting elegantissimos Popii versus like this: 


When first youns Maro sung of Kings and Wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touched his trembling 


8, 

Perhaps he seem’d above the Critic’s Law. 
The second line seems to be pure Heyne, 
based on Virgil and Milton, and the elegance 
is marred by a rhyme that Pope would have 
shuddered at. What*he wrote was this: 
When first young Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d 
Perhaps he seem’d above the Critic’s Law. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


zy KNOW THYSELF ”° (clxxiii. 445; elxxiv. 

16, 233; clxxx. 138).—I have a con- 
siderable number of pocket and commonplace 
books written by Lee Warly. He was a 
somewhat eccentric old lawyer who died in his 
ninetieth-year at Canterbury at the beginning 
of the last century, the last descendant on the 
female side of Henry Oxinden of Barham, one 
of the minor poets in Latin on the Royalist 
side. Warly puts into all these little books a 
list of philosophical sentences of this type. 
In all of them gnothi seauton is written. 
I do not know if Warly knew any Greek, but 
it looks as if he didn’t by his thus trans- 
literating from the original. The eighteenth- 
century was very fond of repeating both 
verbally and in letters such sentences and 
sayings. They got into the copybook slips from 
which we wrote our copies. These slips even 
advertised the advantages of a county town, 
e.g. “‘ Tenterden is a Town of Taste’’ which 
seventy years or more ago I laboriously pro- 
duced in poor facsimile, about twenty-five 
times. 

F. Witt1am Cock. 


““(10LD”: ‘‘GOLDEN” IN PLACE 

NAMES (clxxx. 3, 88, 141).— 
Goldsborough and Goldsborough Hall, 8.E. 
Knaresborough, Yorks. Golden Heart Inn, 
Nettleton, nr. Birdlip, Glos. A stretch of 
country seen to the west of the Cotswold 
manor of Cold Ashton, 5} miles north of 
Bath, is sometimes referred to as ‘‘ the 
Golden Valley of the Boyd.” 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


ECORDS OF TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136).—It may interest your 
correspondent, Mr, Atan B. ANDERSON to 
know that this Library contains the under- 
mentioned records of the Exeter Turnpike 





form of forgettory from which none of us is 
exempt. 


It is amusing to find the great ' 


Trust. 
These records were recently discovered, in a 
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damp and dilapidated condition, in a store | 


cupboard of a firm of Exeter solicitors who 
very kindly handed them over to this Library. 


Schedule :— 
1. Day book 1826-1828. 
. Letter books 1827-1828. 
. Lists of shareholders 1859-1871. 
. Lists of trustees and committees c. 1858-85. 
. Minutes of meetings 1753-1756 and 1826-1870. 
. Plans, etc., relating to proposed alterations 
and improvements of the Exeter turn-pike 
roads and tolls gates. 
7. Registers of Deeds poll, 1773-1835. 
8. Bow Sub-Division: minutes of meetings, 
1753-1763. 
9. Chudleigh Bridge Sub-Division; 
of meetings 1753-1767. 
10. Countess Wear Bridge Sub-Division; min- 
utes of meetings, 1769-1801. 
11. Crockertonwell Sub-Division; minutes of 
meetings 1753-1768. 
12. Withebridge Sub-Division; 
meetings 1753-1765. 


Som bo 


minutes 


minutes of 


H. Taprey-Soper. 
City Library, Castle Street, Exeter. 


CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE- 

STONES (clxxix, 136, 424, 445; clxxx. 
71, 102)6.—I enclose a copy of the gravestone 
of a Hereford printer who died in 1808. 


Here lie Interred, 
The mortal Remains 
Of 


GaMALIEL Davies, 
Printer, 


oO, 

Like an old, worn-out Letter, 
(Batter’d by frequent use,) 
Reposes in the Grave, 

But not without a hope 
That, at some future time, 

He might be re-cast in the mould of 
Righteousness, 

And safely locked up 
In the blissful Chace of Immortality. 
H 


© 
Was distributed from the board of Life, 
On the 13th Day of April, 1803, 
Aged 52, 
Regretted by his 
And 
Deeply lamented by his fellow Artists. 


Upon looking up the history of this man 
I find that he was admitted a Freeman of 
the City of Hereford in 1794. 
F. C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 


Employer, 


Hereford. 


ARTIN PECHEUR (clxxx. 137).—Mar- 
tin-pécheur is French for a kingfisher, 
and I wish I knew why! But Shakespeare ob- 
viously did: see ‘I Henry VI,’ Act I, se. ii. 
Pa Expect Saint Martin’s summer, Halcyon 
ays’”’: 





from which it is clear that ‘‘ Mar- 


tin’ is not the parallel of Jack Daw, Mag 
Pie,-Robin Redbreast, and Philip Sparroy. 


Epwarp J. G. Forss. 


ORD FOR MONEY: ‘ THE BLUNT” 
(clxxx. 137).—This occurs in Grose’s 
second edition, and in Dickens (‘ Oliver 
Twist’). I heard it myself in regular use 
among City clerks in 1891-1803, 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
_Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
gives the word as meaning ready money, but 
gives no explanation. In 1865 the Great 
Western. Railway intended to build carriage 
works at Oxford, and Punch of Sept. 9 of 
that year had a full-page cartoon entitled 
‘ Oxford in the future, or the new Freshman,’ 
representing a navvy addressing a College 
Don with these words, printed below : 
Navvy. Gallon o’ audit ale, guv’nor please. 
I’s got t’ blunt to pay v’orn [for it}. 
The word must have been in wide use at that 
date. REGINALD B, FEtiows. 


USTARD (clxxx. 10, 67, 106, 141).—There 

is a fine collection of mustard-pots of all 
kinds at the famous mustard shop of Grey- 
Poupon at Dijon. I was once mightily amused 
at the label on a cheap English mustard: 
‘“*Flavoured with Farina and other choice 
condiments,’’? no doubt including turmeric! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HAUCER IN FICTION (celxxx. 134).— 

’ An excellent account of G€haucer, his 
family, and his domestic life, will be found 
in ‘ Deputy for Youth,’ a story by Wallace 
B. Nichols (Ward, Lock, 1935). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
CHOOLBOYS’ CATCHWORD: 
“SILENCE IN THE PIG-MARKET 

(clxxiv. 155 196, 233).—I knew this phrase 
as a boy in Lindsay, Nebraska, in the follow- 
ing version: ‘‘Order in the Court-house; 
Cat’s goin’ to speak !’’ 

It was used humorously by one of the gang 
in getting sober attention from the rest. 


j E ENGLISH WAY IN WAR (elxxx. 

46, 107).—Yes, but to quote the Rev. 

William Hunt in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xviii. 27) 

‘* his (Ethelred II’s) historica] surname, the 

Unready, does not imply that he lacked 
energy or resource, but rede, or counsel.” 
A. R. Bavyiey. 
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The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman | 


Plays. By James Emerson Phillips, Jr. 
(Columbia University Press, Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 6d. net). 


PERHAPS in studying the literature of the 
sixteenth and the earlier seventeenth 
centuries we make too little of the general 

litical thought of the time. Mr. Phillips’s 

k should help to fill the gap. The political 
theories with which Shakespeare was 
familiar claim special interest from us in that 
one may discern points of resemblance be- 
tween them and the totalitarian theories of 
the present day. A comparison would hardly 
work out in favour of our contemporaries ; for 
the Renaissance thinkers had a conception of 
the state which, while it placed each 
individual man in a certain position, and 
assigned him certain duties in an elaborate 


order of society, and even required him to sac- | 


rifice himself for the state, yet so far accorded 
the ple rights as to be much occupied 
in determining how far the rights ex- 
tended. All Renaissance political thinking 
had developed naturally from the thinking of 
ancient Greece and Rome and of the Middle 
Ages. The first chapters of the book are de- 
voted to tracing this development, at least so 
far as the process can be shown to bear upon 
the Shakespearean drama. We think that the 
influence of the classics—though, tobe sure, 
it is not actually neglected—might have been 
yet further emphasized and illustrated. In 
particular, Roman conceptions of the State 
are, in this first part, passed over with little 
notice; yet their practical outcome influenced 
both ecclesiastical and secular polity pro- 
foundly. Another point somewhat too slightly 
brought out is the part played by express 
opposition to the papacy in the exaltation of 
the monarch as divinely appointed. The 
notion of a divine right in Kings was once 
something exciting and revolutionary. 

Mr. Phillips has made careful examination 
of the chief political theorists of the period 
and quotes them appositely. He attains 
his object of showing what currents of 
political speculation and doctrine were 
carrying men’s minds along at a moment 
when the drama afforded so splendid a means 
of expression. In his analysis of the five plays 
based on Greek or Roman story the most in- 
teresting points made are Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the state, or of the aggregate of 
people, as a character in the drama, and 








his adhesion to the monarchical principle. 
' This latter can be illustrated from many of 
| the plays, yet we confess to feeling that it re- 
mains in the end no better established than 
Shakespeare’s views on religion. 


Both in 
‘Julius Caesar’ and in ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ history and the exigencies of drama 
and also the working of his own genius seem 
to us to account for the structure, incidents 
and speeches of the play without any inter- 
ference from his own personal opinions, 
whatever these were. (These opinions must 
have been coloured, perhaps even governed, 
by the opinions of the people he moved 
among. Order, degree, vocation, the working 
together of all the component parts of the 
state, as bees work together in the hive, as 
the planets keep their courses, as the members 
function in the body, were no doubt for him 
and hig friends pivotal ideas on which life 
turned—accepted perhaps as the non-expert 
accepts certain scientific ideas at the present 
day. It is useful to have these ideas set forth : 
they formed a part of Shakespeare’s milieu 
hardly less important than the persons 
among whom he moved. But we agree with 
Mr. Phillips when, in his Conclusion, he 
seems to put Shakespeare’s knowledge of con- 
temporary political theory more or less on a 
level with his knowledge of the classics. The 
classics formed part of the inner mental fur- 
niture of any tolerably well educated Eliza- 
bethan in a way lost among ourselves; 
knowledge such as Shakespeare shows argued 
no real scholarship, in the stricter sense of the 
word. So, without having read or thought 
deeply on such matters, was Shakespeare 
familiar enough with older and with con- 
temporary political thought to divine how it 
modified a man’s ambition and gave direction 
to his private philosophy. Thereby he could 
set his historical characters with a convincing 
semblance of actuality in their relation to the 
state as well as to their fellows. 


English Institute Annual, 1939. (Columbia 
University Press: Oxford University 
Press. 13s. 6d. net). 


WE have here six papers read at sessions of 
the English Institute during 1939. They 
have been chosen from the total number as 
seeming to be those.of most general interest. 
Preceding them is an Introduction by Mr. 
Robert E. Spiller of Swarthmore College. 
Mr. Spiller observing a ‘growing feeling of 
restlessness, a loss of confidence in old tasks 
a spirit of adventure urging to something 
new, is inclined to see as part cause of all 
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this, which is manifesting itself with more 
than normal vigour, rebellion against the 
bondage to science into which the human 
intellect has fallen. Science itself has become 
somewhat sceptical, somewhat self-question- 
ing concerning the ‘‘ mastered techniques and 
defined objectives’’ in which, but a few 
years ago, it placed so much confidence, and 
it is urged that the student of letters ought to 
share these questionings. Practically, this 
should issue in the effort to explore more pro- 
foundly into causes—not so much into the in- 
fluence of one book upon another as ‘‘ source ”’ 
but into ‘“‘ the forces which operate in the 
creative imagination.’’ 

. Mr. Carl Van Doren spoke on ‘ Choosing 
a Topic for Research.’ This makes a lively 
and suggestive paper, and concludes with 
counsel to the researcher to choose topics 
which interest and excite him. About one of 
his remarks we confess we feel very doubtful. 
It is, we agree, true that 

There is endless research still to be done 
into the ways in which writers worked, the 
fundamental emotions that actuated them, the 
reasons for their choices, what happened to 
material in its passage through their minds. 
but we have come sadly to the conviction that 
few writers indeed leave behind them any 
material for the solution of these little 
problems, and that those who do have mostly 
set traps for the unwary. Fundamental 
emotions and the real reasons for choice 
perish with him they belonged to, and 
attempts to ascertain them are, we think, 
mostly quite nugatory. What a man may 
have said about them—if he has said any- 
thing—is all too little to go upon. 

Mr, James M, Osborn of Yale University, 
in his ‘Search for English Literary Docu- 
ments,’ gives excellent advice concerning the 
resources in England and America open to the 
scholar—where to find them and how to use 
them. He encourages buying. 

The scholar who is alert will find frequent 
opportunities to purchase, at very moderate 
prices, documents that are of definite literary 
importance. Except for the “high spots,” 
literary manuscripts are really very cheap... 

Some little personal touch with dealers is 
here requisite; this is illustrated by Gabriel 
Wells’s offer to a scholar the heavily anno- 
tated proof sheets of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott’ recently obtained from Lockhart’s 
heirs. 

Miss Marjorie Nicolson of Smith College, 





on ‘The History of Literature and 
History of Thought,’ marks a departure 
some of the arid conceptions of scholarship & 
which we have grown accustomed. 
point of view, she claims, is very much 
of Bacon. All human knowledge, developed 
through scholarship and by means of 
operation among scholars, is to be not for 
aggrandisement of individuals but for 
general ‘‘ advancement of learning.” 
this she holds that the central study 
come to be the history of ideas. ‘ 
Mr. Howard F. Lowry of Princeton Uni- 
versity says, we think, all that can be said in 
favour of taking up nineteenth-century litera 
ture as a special study. Objectors maintain 
that it is no true “discipline,” and 
Lowry has to make some concessions to th 
on the point; yet he points out that the 
amount and variety of information one must 
get in order to understand one of the great 
Victorians would constitute a discipline by — 
itself. He treats the Victorians kindly, 
Mr, Townsend Scudder, of Swarthmore ~ 
College, has some acute and well-justified — 
remarks in ‘ Biography in America’ both © 
appreciating ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ biography and 
aitisiaing tho biographical methods of to-day. 
Mr. MacEdward Leach of the University of 
Pennsylvania discusses ‘Some Problems in 
Editing Middle English Manuscripts ’—a 
technical paper, very well worth considera 
tion. . 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS, 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested al 
to give their names and addresses, for 
information of the Editor, and not n 
for publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
an article whi has ‘already appeared, 
correspondents are requested to give within 

arentheses — immediately after the exact 

eading—the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question 
to be found, 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 
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